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Affiliation is the greatest blessing that ever came to the nurse trained 
in the small hospital, at least it is considered such from the viewpoint 
of the majority of pupil nurses so trained. Before writing this paper 
correspondence was undertaken with several nurses who had the "split 
training," as well as some who are still being trained by the affiliating 
system. Nearly all of them are in favor of it though one answer sounded 
like this : 

I am not in favor of affiliation, because the affiliated nurses are looked 
upon as intruders by the nurses of the large hospitals and they are made to 
feel as such. 

This is the bitter sting which the small hospital nurse may feel. 
Though kindly received by the supervisors, many of the resident pupils 
give the affiliated pupils to understand that they are intruding, some 
even openly express the feeling that they are stupid and not well-trained. 
It is very hard for one who has been accustomed to the homelike, 
friendly atmosphere of the small institution to submit bravely and 
quietly and not openly enter into contention to defend herself and her 
school. 

But here is the optimistic nurse, who cheerfully finds the bright side 
of everything, and she gayly submits : 

I am in favor of affiliation for I like to mix with new people all the 
time and learn their ways of doing things. At times, one may feel like a pro- 
bationer, but we all learn by mistakes, if we correct them. So, if I had to take 
my training over again I should wish it to be just as it was. 

Undoubtedly, by affiliating institutions, the small hospital pupil 
receives a wonderfully broad training. 
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Here is the principal difference between the large and the small 
institution. The small hospital with its generally few patients allows 
the nurse time not only to give the necessary care but to do those little 
things that go so far toward making the patient happy. Think of a 
ward nurse removing a blue ribbon from a patient's gown and putting 
in a pink ribbon because the patient prefers pink! Think of any sort 
of ribbon at all on a ward with twenty-four to forty patients to the 
nurse, and then imagine a nurse in the small hospital pinning a patient's 
gown with a common safety pin; she knows she should take the time 
to sew on the lacking button. Again, imagine a nurse who has a large 
number of patients on her ward picking a flower and putting it on a 
well-arranged, napkin-covered tray! Would the nurse dare to omit 
the sugar bowl when caring for a private patient in the small hospital, 
or would she depend upon but one for the general use of the entire 
floor? Surely the pupil of the small hospital is far better prepared for 
private duty than the one who has been caring for ward patients only, 
during the greater part of her three years. But would she later be 
capable of taking an institutional position without additional training 
in institutional management? 

The pupil trained in the twelve-to-thirty-bed hospital has the ad- 
vantage of having the care of a patient from the first to the last day 
of his hospital period, but she misses the great variety of medical pa- 
tients and almost never has the chance, during her training, to care for 
a patient ill with a contagious disease. 

The small hospital is here and will be here as long as there are small 
communities. Consequently there are and will continue to be nurses 
who receive the one-sided training in such hospitals, unless they leave 
for a larger institution, which will always mean a loss of time to them, 
or unless those in whom lies the power to better their training will see 
that something is lacking and remedy the condition. 

Thank fortune this has happened and today we have the system of 
affiliating the small school with a large one to fill the big blank space in 
the small hospital's training. It has been tried and it works; if not 
very perfectly, yet it works. It has been an immense help to those 
who have had it, but as it is a comparatively new experiment, it has some 
defects. 

It would be utterly foolish to suggest a uniform method for the prac- 
tical work of the affiliating institutions and then, too, it may be consid- 
ered a great advantage to learn two ways of doing a thing instead of 
one; but to adopt a plan which would provide the same theoretical 
studies at the same time in the different affiliated hospitals would be a 
great advantage. In some parts of the theoretical work, the training 
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lacks and in others it is overlapped or duplicated. Eventually the 
pupil may say, "I got by," but she does not wish to just get by, she 
wishes to know the things she should know, so that when she comes to 
state board examinations she does not have cold chills or nervous pros- 
tration, and when she meets the greater activities of her nursing life she 
is able to cope with them. 

Just as parents make great plans for their children, let us make 
great plans for the better training of nurses now and improve the sys- 
tem of affiliation. With the advantage of the assurance of a year or 
so in a large general hospital, better material may be obtained for 
training in all the small schools. Young women often begin training in 
a small institution, thinking the work there will be easy, but they do 
not continue because they find this idea a myth, since they are called 
upon at all hours to meet emergencies and rarely get the prescribed 
hours off duty, especially during the rush season. 

These same young women often take up private nursing. They 
are the nurses we have to oppose; they go into the homes and, by their 
inadequate methods of nursing and by posing as graduate or trained 
nurses, misrepresent the nursing profession and bring upon it a degree 
of discredit and antagonism that can only be overcome by the self- 
sacrificing work of many really trained nurses who follow them. 

Again, young women are found who earnestly wish to take training 
in a large institution but whose parents and relatives seriously object 
to their leaving home. Then the little home hospitals are the only 
places in which they may start their life's work. If they adhere faith- 
fully to the work, their families are more willing to permit them to go 
for just one year to finish their training in an affiliated school. Thus 
these nurses, who are so determined to take the training to the finish 
and who have so many loving relatives to hinder their plans, are greatly 
benefited by affiliation, and speak in high praise of the system. 

For the sake of raising the standards of our profession still higher, 
but more especially for humanity's sake, let us give every young woman 
who wants to be a nurse, a good general training. It is the only fair 
thing to the profession, the only just thing to the individual nurse, 
and to the individual patient. Affiliation is the means of providing a 
standard training for the pupil who starts her work in the small hos- 
pital. Let it be encouraged. 



